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I n thi s arti cl e we off er a descri pti ve essay outl i ni ng 
thef ramework and processes of a five-year i nsti tuti onal 
renewal effort atB ank StreetCollegeof Education. Ex- 
tended theopportunity to participate i n theTeachersfor 
a New Era (TNE) initiative, a multi-year, multi-million 
dollar effort to enhance and "radically reshape” teacher 
preparation programs (Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, 2001), our institution faced a set of questions and 
dilemmas likely common to many programs of teacher 
preparation. While the local context and environment 
was instrumental in the design and direction of our 
efforts, we suspect that the overarchi ng i ssues and chal- 
lenges as well as the rationales and processes moving 
our work forward will be informative and constructive 
to a broad range of collegial institutions. 

Bank Street College began preparing teachers in 
1930 in response to the documented need for teachers 
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in the nascent progressive schools of that era. Founded in 1916 as the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, the institution initially focused its efforts on research 
and a small experimental nursery school. Adding teacher preparation allowed Bank 
Street to integrate its efforts, educating both children and teachers and simultane- 
ously studying these pursuits. An experimental attitude directed toward gathering 
and using information to inform emerging practices characterized the College. 

In subsequent years, Bank Street College’s Graduate School of Education has 
developed a reputation as a highly regarded and effective institution of teacher 
preparation. Various outside evaluations of Bank Street’s programs have pointed to 
its articulation of a clear vision of good teaching, a focus on deep understanding of 
child devel opment, and an i ntensi veadvi sory process i n support of extensi vefi el d work 
experiences as contributing to the efficacy of the College's programs. Graduates of 
BankStreet’sprogramsarehighlysoughtafterby employers, and BankStreetgraduates 
havemadesignificantcontributi onsto local and national schoolsand other educational 
program (Darling-Hammond, 2006; Darling-Hammond, 2000; Darling-Hammond, 
Chung, & Frelow, 2002). Additionally, as a stand-alone, non-profit, tuition-driven 
graduate school of education, Bank StreetCollege has demonstrated its effectiveness 
through its viability in the market place: Without a clear sense of purpose, quality, 
and efficacy, our programs would quite literally go out of business. 

While on its face one might presume that accepting the support of outside 
resources to help an institution enhanceitswork seems I ike a rather straightforward 
proposition, given this backdrop of long-term institutional success the proposition 
was not so clear cut. When offered the opportunity by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to be considered foritsTNE initiative, numerous questions arose for us 
at the Col lege: Whatareour current strengths and areasfor growth? Do we really 
need to get better at what we do? FI ow so? Are the objectives of this particular 
initiative aligned with our internal sense of mission and direction? In what ways 
might efforts to improve our practice detract from what we currently do well? What 
are the costs and benefits to such an effort? Given a near century-long legacy of 
accomplishment at the College, these and other questions posed by Bank Street 
faculty, staff, and administration both priorto and during this institutional renewal 
effort helped to drive and shape our collective efforts. 

Of course institutional history is not the only context that framed and influ- 
enced our work. Bank Street College, like all schools, colleges, and departments 
of education in the early years of the 21 st century, faced and faces multiple pres- 
sures and incentives for programmatic renewal, institutional change, and cultural 
evolution. Externally, policy initiatives at the state and federal levels were and 
are attempting to force change in the nature of how teachers are professionally 
educated. Title 1 reporting requirements, new state (often linked with national) 
accreditation standards, and the definitions of highly qualified teachers arising from 
No Child Left Behind all provided impetus (sometimes unwanted) for clarifying 
goals and devising assessments that assured the government and the public that 
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higher education-based professional education programs were meeting various 
"standards." As this approach to educational policy progressed into efforts by the 
Bush Administration to re-conceptual ize accreditation agencies, the pressures on 
professional programs of teacher preparation to establish and measure quantifiable 
goals also increased. Simultaneously, forces beyond the field were and are seeking 
to challenge and undermine the legitimacy and efficacy of traditional, university- 
based teacher preparation. 

In addition, at the nexus of professional preparation and professional practice, 
changing contexts of schooling (demographic, curricular, accountability practices, 
and the I ike) and theconcomitant changing demands on teachers, compel led teacher 
education program faculty to come to grips with whether and how their current and 
historical practices remained sufficientfortheworld into which their graduates were 
entering. Finally, internally, the vast majority of teacher educators feel an ethical 
responsi bi I i ty for, and most programs assume a I evel of professional accountabi I ity 
for, the success of thei r graduates and, more i mportantly, the i nfl uence of the work 
of their graduates on the children and families in their care. Thus, at Bank Street, 

I ike other institutions that professionally prepare educators, the ground was fertile 
for a conscious and structured process for individual, structural, institutional, and 
cultural development. 

Thus the timing was fortuitous for the selection of Bank Street as one of the 
four initial participants in theTNE initiative funded by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, theAnnenberg Foundation, and the Ford Foundations. This initiative 
provided the institution with the luxury of additional financial resources to support 
our institutional development and renewal process;TNE also provided an impetus 
to be more explicit and planful in that process. 

The conceptualization that formed the basis of Bank Street’s renewal efforts 
through theTNE initiative was a relatively linear and logical notion that change 
should be a conscious effort guided by (a) clear and measurable goals, (b) docu- 
mentation and common understandings of current programs, policies, and prac- 
tices, (c) systematic collection of evidence about how well the current programs, 
policies, and practices are meeting these goals, (d) analysis of the evidence, and 
(e) interpretation of available evidence leading to proposed changes in the work 
of the College. In simplest terms, the Carnegie Corporation initiative presumed 
that if colleges of education collected better data, and utilized that information for 
decision-making they would produce measurably better outcomes (Fallon, 2006). 

This linear and logical approach requiring clarity of goals and systematic 
collection of aggregated data was not consistent with the prevailing institutional 
cultureat Bank Street. Nor was it necessarily consistent with many faculty members’ 
underlying notion of professional teacher education, in the view of many Bank 
Street faculty, teaching and learning are too holistic, personal, and organic to be 
broken down and analyzed in such a linear manner. In fact, some argued that such 
attempts would inevitably result in the trivialization and lessening of the already 
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established quality of our work. Accepting the grant could prove the equivalent, 
in the words of one respected faculty member, of "letting in theTrojan Horse.” 
Simultaneously, Bank Street’s institutional culture includes a strong historic tie 
to its origins as the Bureau of Educational Experiments. M any faculty members 
viewed the possibility of gathering additional evidence about the work of our candi- 
dates and graduates as a desired and proud association with Bank Street’s research 
tradition as well as an important professional growth opportunity. B ut the pursuit 
of data that could be quantified and aggregated at the program level threatened to 
exclude or undervalue important elements in the work of teachers and the values 
and mission of the institution. 

This tension between competing visions of the institution simultaneously chal- 
lenged and fueled renewal efforts. One important way we were able to navigate 
this tension was to work collectively to focus our efforts on teaching rather than 
on teachers, per se. In a sense, by "aggregating” and articulating a shared concep- 
tion of good teaching (rather than focusing on the work of individual teachers) 
and looking at the capacity of our graduates, collectively, to measure up to our 
values in this regard, we strengthened our capacity to think and work at the collec- 
tive, program level. Further bridging this dichotomy was a shared articulation of 
good teaching and learning expressed in Bank Street’s developmental-interaction 
approach (Nager & Shapiro, 2000). Named for its two salient concepts the term 
developmental -interaction cal Is immediate attend on to the centrality of the concept 
of development, the ways in which children's and adults’ modes of apprehending, 
understanding, and responding to the world change and grow as a consequence of 
their continuing experience of living. The term interaction refers both to the vital 
interconnections between thinking and emotion and also highlights the importance 
of engagement with the social and physical environment. 


Sketching a Roadmap 

Having decided to enter into theTNE initiative and to engage in a process of 
institutional renewal and development, Bank Street then faced the challenge of 
determining how exactly to proceed with this effort. While we will describe in detail 
below some of thefeatures and flavor of the programs, data gathering instruments, 
and procedures for institutional development, we think that the thought processes 
and orientation of how we organized our efforts is likely to be most informative to 
others in the field. Specific activities of renewal will vary relative to local circum- 
stances, needs and resources, of course, but there are some overarching elements 
of our work that we hope are worth explicating for our professional colleagues. 

Throughout this five-year project we relied on two interrelated operational 
frames or theories of action in thinking about our work. We briefly descri be these in 
turn, though in practice we drew upon them simultaneously and to varying degrees 
throughout this project. 
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/. Understanding Institutional Change as Individual 
and Collective Learning, Growth, and Capacity Building 

Working within Bank Street’sdevelopmental-interaction frame meantconceptu- 
alizing programmatic and institutional renewal as a developmental learning process 
involving the social construction of know ledge and the development of inter-subjec- 
tivity (Tharp, Estrada, Dalton, & Yamauchi, 2000). In ourview, institutional change 
would rest on the learning and growth of the individuals within the organization. 
Placing the individual learner within the larger collective at the center of our efforts 
was consi stent w i th a devel opmental -i nteracti on perspective and requi red taki ng i nto 
account some basic elements of adult learning in our endeavors. 

Furthermore, becauseouraim was renewal at the program level, wewould in 
some sense need to "aggregate" both data and learning beyond the individual level 
to the program level. Faculty would work in ever widening circles of organizational 
complexity, from individualsto small groups to program groups and cross-program 
groups. Faculty and staff engaged in a sustained set of common learning opportuni- 
ties to construct a Bank Street definition of teaching and learning and then apply 
that construct to a set of inquiry projects aimed at enhancing our understanding of 
the work of the college and the practices of our graduates. 

Essentially, we proposed to enact a progressive pedagogy of experience and 
reflection in service of programmatic renewal. The consonance between the re- 
newal/professional growth opportunities and existing programmatic practices and 
institutional culture motivated faculty, connecting them to the ongoing history of 
the College and providing structured social processes to construct and reconstruct an 
increasingly sophisticated articulation of teaching. In the words of one participant, 

From my perspective, this place has always been connected to its history and its 
identity. There was a real fear of change and seeing change as potentially losing what 
we hold dear, cherish as an institution. So it was surprising to me, in away, that these 
experiences I had . . .actually felt like we were a group of people who at one point 
would have been reticent to engage in thinking out of the box that is Bank Street, 
and that we were able to push beyond it and suggest alternatives and problematize 
things that in another time we would have just taken for granted as truth. 

2 . Utilizing curriculum design as the framework 
for planning for institutional renewal 

Our focus on learning and our primary roles as educators within a graduate 
school of education, led us to design our work as a curriculum for programmatic 
renewal, asking the same types of questions we might ask of ourselves as classroom 
teachers, and, perhaps more aptly, the processes by which we might encourage our 
teaching candidates to consider audience, goals, assessment, activities, and reflec- 
tion in the design of their instructional practice: 

Goals: Considerationof goalsoroutcomesisfrequently (though not always) an 
essential first consideration in designing successful learning opportunities.Toward 
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this end, in planning a program for institutional renewal through TNE we began 
with serious and significant deliberation on our aspirations for this endeavor. 

B roadly, our goals i ncluded examining ourteacher preparation prog ramsto learn 
about and strengthen our work with candidates and graduates, with the ultimate aim 
of enhancing their work with children and families. M ore specifically, guided by 
TNE design principles and given our own strengths and needs, weoutlined several 
programmatic goals to inform our efforts, including the following: 

♦ Increase the range and types of evidence available and utilized for 
programmatic decisi on-maki ng--particularly moving from in-depth and 
nuanced studies of individuals with a focus on specific teachers towards 
nuanced studies with larger samplesizes with afocuson teaching, as well 
as learning outcomes for pupils; 

♦ Provide increased opportunities forfaculty to collectively gather evidence 
and participate in inquiry that requires common procedures for data col- 
lection and analysis; 

♦ Collect more and better information about the work of our graduates and 
their pupils to better understand the impact and value of our programs; 

♦ Engage in collaborative relationships with Arts & Sciences faculty to 
draw on outside expertise, as B ank Street College is a stand alone profes- 
sional school of education with no faculty or departments in the traditional 
disciplines; and 

♦ Promote programmatic and institutional renewal by making implicit 
practices and beliefs explicit, through systematic data collection, analysis 
and discussion. 

The guiding assumption was that gathering evidence about our candidates 
and graduates and examining it at the program level could help us learn about our 
practices and processes, understand what wedo well, and get better where indicated. 
A parallel assumption wasthatdisciplinary scholars could assist teacher education 
faculty by participating as team members, sharing expertise as invited colleagues; 
working to build an "inside-outsider" perspective, rather than purely dichotomous 
"insider" versus "outsider" viewpoints. 

U Itimately, while our "curriculum" was driven by this set of goals, we also did 
not presuppose any particular answers or outcomes to this process, consistent with 
an institutional notion of "premature structuring as a deterrentto creativity" (Biber, 
1959). This feature of our approach proved to simultaneously exacerbate certain 
tensions in the work related to ambiguity and uncertainly, while also providing 
utility in terms of flexibility and openness to the strengths, needs, and interests of 
the participants. 

Audience: A successful curriculum also necessitates an understanding of one’s 
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audience. As the focus of our institutional renewal theory relied on the learning, 
growth, and development of individual professionals within the institution, the 
consideration of adult I earning was paramount to our efforts and led us to formulate 
a set of questions to guide our work: W hat are the strengths, interests, and needs 
of our faculty as a whole and individually? What are fruitful ways to engage, sup- 
port, and draw from adult learners? What complications might we expect and how 
might we best plan for and consider these? How can we utilize our own faculty’s 
expertise in adult development to support planning and program implementation 
processes? A tension existed here for us that is present in most encounters with 
adult learners: Our faculty may have considered themselves "learners" but they 
did not wish to be treated as "students." 

Our curriculum aimed to tap their experiences and expertise to help foster 
ongoing growth and development. One example of this design involved faculty, 
staff, and administrators interviewing each other about roles held in the institu- 
tion, instructional practices, and other influences on the experiences of candidates 
and graduates. This process was noted as an important opportunity and source of 
information, as discussed this participant: 

There were not only interviews of incoming graduate students and outgoing 
graduates, but also our own interview data... There was a sense of the opportunity 
to sit together and think deeply, critically, and sensitively about whom we are as 
individuals and as a group, where are there holes in our program and what do we 
do well... The incongruencies (sic) and inconsistencies are amazing, and it was 
very powerful to be able to sit with it. 

Acti vi ties: Weconceived of renewal asa professi onal growth opportunity, al i gned 
with institutional values and practices and modeling a progressive knowledge- 
based practice by building faculty capacity to gather and use aggregated evidence 
to make programmatic decisions. This required the availability of aggregated data 
for faculty to fruitfully examine and utilize. Essential, non-trivial questions and 
issues at the heart of this effort thus included the following: W hat types of data 
would we need? What instrumentation would we rely on? What forms and formats 
would the data take? How would we orchestrate the use of this information? What 
types of experiences would encourage faculty to analyze and utilize the data for 
program improvements? 

To be frank, this complicated set of questions did not draw on a strength of 
our institution. Our plan was to afford faculty opportunities to work together to 
utilize data to better understand our programs, what we do well (for whom? why? 
why not?) and ways in which we would like to improve. This professional growth 
model made strategic use of outside resources matched to internal values and built 
in social processes to enhance faculty capacity to gather and utilize evidence for 
decision-making. Importantly, however, wealso entered the work knowing that the 
value of data is not in information, perse, but in the interpretation of that informa- 
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tion and actions taken as a result of those interpretations. That is, change is thrice 
removed from data (at the least). 

Assessment and Reflection: Assessment was at the core of our renewal efforts, 
as descri bed throughout this paper. T he essential nature of our effort i nvol ved gath- 
ering data about our students, their opportunities for learning at Bank Street, their 
practices as graduates, and the impact of their teaching on their own pupils and 
then utilizing that data to analyze, reflect on and improve our practices as teacher 
educators. 


Searching for the Right Guideposts 

What would we need to know and do to be able to move forward on the goals 
we had identified? The crux of our efforts relied on strengthening our institutional 
capacity to gather and use evidence to enhance our work as teacher educators. 
Because the focus of our renewal efforts was programmatic, we needed to gather 
evidence that could be aggregated at that level. Both of these requirements posed 
a si gnificant chal I enge for the i nstituti on; they did not necessarily draw upon core 
strengths of the College. Bank Street’s more immediate history of data gathering 
had been at the individual and personal level. Supervised fieldwork constitutes a 
core element of faculty work and involves close observation and intimate relation- 
ships with a small group of individual candidates. Continuing engagement with 
graduates in the field is also common, and thus over time faculty at Bank Street 
develop deep funds of knowledge about the professional and personal trajectories 
of the individual graduates they know well. In this institutional context of careful 
attention to supporting individual teacher growth, aggregating data to the group 
level was less familiar and for some, uncomfortable. 

As one faculty member expressed it: "When people first began thinking about 
survey data, survey construction, and that was a new emerging thing, no one had that 
kind of expertise. . .Our unit of analysis was always one. It was always the individual 
relationship.” Thus, a primary framing— and tension— fortheproject involved widen- 
ing our gaze from the teacher, as individual, to also encompass the teaching of our 
candidates and graduates collectively. Addressing this tension required attention to 
both the individual and program-levels, leading us to design an inquiry framework to 
guide data gathering efforts that integrated what we wanted to understand about our 
candidates and graduates. Broadly, we asked thefol lowing questions which reflected 
our theory of action and guided our choices of tools for investigation: 

1. Who are our candidates? Our beliefs about human development and learning 
pre-suppose that the individual experiences, strengths, needs, and interests of our can- 
didates all contribute in significant and important ways to the types of learning we can 
shape and guide through our programs. Hence, improving our work required learning 
more about the backgrounds, hopes, desires, strengths, and needs of our candidates. 
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2. What opportunities for learning and growth does Bank Street College 
provide? Bank Street Col lege offers dozens of programs and myriad pathwaysfor 
the preparation of educators. Clarifying for ourselves as faculty what the varying 
experiences of our candidates might be like would be instrumental in thinking 
about ways to modify our work to better support the needs and aspirations of our 
candidates and the children and families in their care. 

3. In what ways do our candidates' knowledge, skills and dispositions change 
during the course of their experiences at Bank Street? Like other educational institu- 
tions and programs, Bank Street has a belief that the types of learning experiences 
and opportunities we enact with our candidates influence them in important ways. 
Clarifying what the experiences are like for our candidates— across our complex, 
multifold programs and pathways— as well as better understanding how these 
experiences influence the growth and development of our candidates is essential 
for us to know about and understand in greater depth. 

4. What do we know about the classroom practices of our graduates? A gain, our 
theory of action suggests that a Bank Street education shapes the know I edge, skills, 
and dispositions relevant to the classroom practices of our graduates. Developing 
ways to learn more about those practices and how well they meet our own hopes 
and expectations was a central component of our renewal work. 

5. What are pupil outcomes in the classrooms of our graduates? In the final 
analysis, what matters most to us as teacher educators is the impact of our work 
and that of our graduates on the students, families and communities in their care. 
Finding ways to amplify our understanding of this dimension of our work was 
another key element to our renewal efforts. 

We make no claim that this frame for our inquiry is novel to the field. Others 
have certainly raised and responded to such questions in various ways. Still, be- 
ginning with a clear explication of our internal understanding of how and why we 
believed our work was influential and then organizing those notions into a framework 
that we could articulate with clarity was invaluable in and of itself. It provided an 
integrated set of questions that reflected institutional values and beliefs, assuring 
us that we were taking into account aspects of the work that we cared about and 
wanted to understand. 

In addition, in developing our conceptual frame and the work that followed 
we were careful to acknowledge that multiple other variables and influences 
are relevant at each stage of this process and that in reality human interactions, 
growth, and development are neither as linear nor as logical as we might have 
described it here. In our follow up work, we did our best to account for differ- 
ences in context and their influences on potential outcomes in the work of our 
graduates and their students, though accounting for the full range of contextual 
complexity is nota realistic aim. In pursuing thistypeof work, as teacher educa- 
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tors wemust be careful neither to ignore this complexity norto beheld impotent 
by acknowledging it. 

After clarifying our framework for inquiry, the next step in our efforts was 
to identify an appropriate set of tools with which to gather relevant data. We first 
looked to the knowledge base in the field to understand how others had attempted 
to respond to similar questions in the past. At the same time, bearing in mind 
our goals of enhancing local capacity building and institutional commitment to 
evidence-based decision-making, providing for the selection and modification of 
instruments offered an opportunity to pique interest and engagefaculty invaluable 
opportunities for individual and collective learning. We systematically examined 
existing instruments for compatibility with Bank Street’s approach to education, 
built in processes for engaging faculty in the selection and refinement of these 
instruments, and constructed a repertoire of tools to gather data responsive to the 
questions in our inquiry frame. 

Our inquiry frame required a range of instruments responsive to each of our 
questions. Tabl el provides an overview of the types of inquiry and instrumentation 
we used to gather information we could aggregate and systematically examine at 
the program level. 


Staking a Plot 

To provide a richer "flavor" of our work, in the foil owing section we describe 
in depth the development and utilization of the Bank Street Continuum of Teach- 
ing, one of the instruments we crafted and utilized in support of our program 
renewal efforts. Following that, we offer a description of the "5F ridays" program, 
our major effort to engagefaculty in utilizing evidence in service of professional 
growth and programmatic renewal. Together, these portraits serve to illustrate how 
we attempted to translate theoretical constructs and assumptions into a working 
model of individual and collective learning and institutional development. 

Action-Oriented Inquiry and the Bank Street Continuum ofTeaching 

As described above, one of the core aspects of our plans for institutional 
renewal required that we gather information about the teaching practices of our 
candidates and graduates that we could aggregate at the program level in order to 
reflect on the efficacy of our work as teacher educators, in service of those goals, 
we first had to consider what type of data we hoped to access and what type of 
tools would best serve those ends. Given our context at Bank Street, including a 
sense of reluctance or concern on the part of numerous faculty regarding the use of 
data gathering instruments that allowed for the aggregation of data, an additional 
element of supreme importance in this process was the selection of appropriate 
instrumentation that aligned well with the values and goals of those in the institution 
who would be tasked with utilizing the results toward program improvement. 
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Consequently, one of the most important outcomes of the program renewal 
efforts of the College has been the development of the Bank Street Continuum of 
Teaching. "The Continuum," as it is commonly referred to, is essentially a rubric 
offering descriptions of teaching practice at four levels of sophistication for several 


Table I: 

Framework for Inquiry Projects 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 

TEACHERS FOR A NEW ERA 

with additional support from the Anncnberg and Ford foundations 

Framework for Inquiry Projects at Bank Street 



CANDIDATES 

Prior knowledge and experience is relevant to 


Admissions Information 


what candidates make of their experiences in our 
programs; learning and growth at Bank Street is 
connected to who our candidates arc when they 
arrive... 


Action Oriented Inquiry Project 

empirical evidence of teaching /fathered by teams of 
Rank Street faculty and A AS ex/rerts from outside 
institutions 








Entry Survey 


1 




OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

- 

Accreditation Reports 


LEARNING 



The Bank Streel experience provides candidates 
opportunities for learning and growth... 


Faculty & Staff Interviews 

interviews 






GROWTH IN 

Exit Surveys 


KNOWLEDGE, 




SKILLS & DISPOSITIONS 


Graduate Surveys 


These experiences have implications for the kinds 
of teachers our candidates will become... 







GRADUATES’ 

PRACTICES 


Action Oriented Inquiry Project 


The practices of our graduates are in some way 
influenced by the opportunities we provide (as 
well as numerous contextual factors, etc.)... 





Observation & Interview Study 

data gathered on the teaching practices of Bank 
Streel graduates 









SOLO Project 

curriculum-embedded assessment of graduates A 
their pupils 






CONSEQUENCES 


SOLO Project 


FOR PUPILS 




The outcomes for the pupils of our graduates are 
influenced by the practices of their teachers that 
Bank Street helped to shape... 

N. 

Achievement Test Score 
Analysis 

pupils of graduates in NYC public schools 
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themes undereach of the foil owing domains of teaching: (1) Planning instruction 
and designing learning experiences, (2) U nderstanding and organizing subject mat- 
ter for student I earning (articulated into subject specific sub-domains for literacy, 
numeracy, science and social studies), (3) Creating and maintaining an effective 
environment for student learning, (4) Engagementto support student learning, (5) 
Assessing student learning, and (6) Developing as a professional. 

In developing the domains, themes, and descriptions of practice incorporated 
into this Continuum of Teaching, we engaged in a multi-year process of inquiry, 
utilizing our internal knowledgebase, external expertise, and empirical evidence 
from the classrooms of our candidates and graduates. The story of the construc- 
tion, modification, and use of the Continuum illustrates many key elements of our 
program renewal process: selection and construction of compatible instrumenta- 
tion; interacting with faculty around authentic and meaningful questions; engaging 
A rts & Sciences "outside experts" as inside partners in the work; building faculty 
capacity to gather and make sense of aggregated data; and stimulating an interest 
in utilizing data for decision-making. 

We began this effort with a review of various teaching standards and obser- 
vational instruments related to those teaching standards, in an effort to identify 
potential matches between existing instruments and the ways in which faculty 
described their current practices of observing and assessing candidates’ teach- 
ing. The California Standards for the Teaching Profession (CSTP) gained early 
favor as a useful starting point for our efforts (California Commission on Teacher 
Credentialing, 2008). We further "tested” the goodness of fit between the CSTP 
and Bank Street’s approach to teaching by engaging faculty in an exercise aimed 
to identify the overlap and disconnect between them. "What do you look at/for in 
a classroom?” was the guiding question used to match desired behaviors with the 
domains of the CSTP. 

Through this effort, faculty readily identified their own ways of observing 
candidates in support of a range of goals. We were also able to recognize that some 
i mportantaspectsof teachi ng i dentified i n theC ST P werenotadequately emphasized 
inourown work. Forexample, assessing studentlearningwasnotuniformly stressed 
in faculty accounts of what they looked for in classrooms, in this way, well before 
we began systematically col leti ng data, the process of reviewing and selecting an 
instrument for gathering data alerted faculty to an aspect of teacher preparation 
needing closer attend on in our prog rams. Conversely, there were "distinctively Bank 
Street” ways of thinking about teaching that were not incorporated in the CSTP, so 
we were prepared to adj ust the i nstrument to better meet our di sti ncti ve experience 
and point of view. 

From this starting point, we began to gather information about the teaching 
of our candidates, recent graduates, and experienced teachers to further support 
the development of a reliable and institutionally supported classroom observation 
instrument. This effort constituted a three-year Action-Oriented Inquiry (AOI) 
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project. Using the actual classroom teaching of Bank Street College candidates, 
recent graduates, and highly regarded experienced teachers as the foundation of 
their work, teams of Bank Street graduate faculty, School for Children faculty, and 
Arts & Sciences partners from Sarah Lawrence Col lege, the American M useum of 
Natural History andTERC worked to define a Bank Street approach to teaching. 
Working in pairs, over fifty educators gathered empirical evidence of teaching 
through observations, interviews and pupil work samples. Having anArtsSi Sci- 
ences partner on each team created an opportunity for rich conversations about 
subject matter as well as other elements of teaching. 

For example, after one group observation, the teacher educator on the team 
remarked enthusiastically to thescientist, "The children were so engaged!" to which 
the scientist retorted, "With what?!" Continuing conversations within the larger 
group of AO I faculty revealed a more nuanced view of thedomai ns of subject matter 
knowledge and student engagement. A nother participant described the impact this 
way: "Our conversations which led to [developing] the Continuum have made me 
have a more rigorous mindset and say, 'Am I just seeing a good teacher who’s relat- 
ing well and has kids engaged and is doing something that is really social studies 
and calling it science or am I really seeing someone do science?’ I wouldn’t have 
asked those questions before." 

The AOI work continued for three years, affording multiple opportunities to 
engage in sustained conversations about teaching and teacher preparation, data 
collection and data analysis, and ways to utilize data for personal and institutional 
growth. Data from these efforts were used to support the design of the Bank Street 
Continuum of Teaching, through an iterative process of identifying and clarifying 
themes and related descri ptionsof practice at varying levels of sophistication. "Go- 
ing back into that data... was helpful and informative and did allow something to 
emerge more organically than it would have if we had just taken someone else’s 
continuum and fidgeted with it. There’s some real merit in that." This effort again 
reflected a deliberate use of outside experts, both teacher educators and Arts & 
Science professionals from a range of institutions, who worked alongside Bank 
Street faculty to support identified programmatic goals. 

In the final two years of Bank Street’s participation in theTNE initiative, 
graduate faculty utilized the Continuum of Teaching as part of an Observation 
and Interview Study designed to explore the teaching of Bank Street graduates. A 
cohort of twenty-five graduates from 2004 (in the 2005-06 study) and thirty-one 
graduates from 2005 (in the 2006-07 study) participated in this effort. Research- 
ers on the project conducted multiple classroom observations and interviews with 
each participating teacher. In-depth training and support were provided to ensure 
consistency and reliability in analysis and scoring. M onthly meetings were held 
to respond to questions and support data collection and coding. Arts and Science 
consultants provided support to the research team in the subject matter domains. 
This two-year study continued to enact in practice the assumptions that guided our 
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renewal efforts: building capacity by providing opportunities for adult profession- 
als to learn together by gathering and examining meaningful information. Results 
from the Observation and interview Study served as one important source of data 
we utilized in our "5Fridays" program renewal workshops, as described below. 

Oneimportantoutcomeofthismulti-yeareffortisthatelementsoftheContinuum 
of Teaching are currently being used as a common tool for assessing candidates in 
supervised fieldwork, a new practice for Bank Street College. Faculty described 
the impact of this change in ways like the following: "I used [the Continuum] to 
provide feedback to students. They began to seethe Bank Street philosophy coming 
through;" and "The very fact of using the document with my advisees was a big 
change. I'd always relied on my notes which I shared with my advisees.” and "The 
Continuum gave [candidates] language to discus their work. It’s helped them to be 
concrete and I would force them to talk about the evidence. They would say they're 
doi ng this and I would ask them, ' B ut what's the evidence?’ So the language [of the 
Continuum] forces them to be deliberate and intentional;'' This is perhaps one of 
the more salient examples of individual and collective learning manifesting itself 
in ways that shape program decisions and development. 


Putting the Data to Work 

A central challenge of this renewal effort was designing extended, authentic, 
and meaningful activities by which faculty could engage with and consider the 
implications of the aggregated data we had begun to gather through TNE and 
related efforts. If the first steps in this process included gathering useful data that 
would have value to our internal audience, an equally importanttask was to build a 
process by which our faculty of experienced and successful educators might make 
thoughtful use of the avail able information. The 5Fri days initiative can be regarded 
as the second phase of our TNE endeavor, incorporating our assumptions about 
program renewal and providing a vehicle through which we enacted a curriculum 
of data examination/assessment with a diverse group of adult professionals. 

Toward those ends, in both 2005-2006 and 2006-2007, Bank Street College 
organized ayear-longseriesof seminars, inclusiveof faculty, staff, and administrators 
from across the College, aimed at supporting our use of data to inform program- 
matic renewal and promoting collegial and collaborative inquiry. This initiative 
provided us with an opportunity to engage faculty, administration, and staff with 
data we collected about our students, our programs, and our graduates, and to re- 
flect on what it means for our practices as teacher educators— for us individually, 
collectively, and in small groups; by program, department, and cross-department. 
Through this process, faculty considered the full scope of the trajectory of Bank 
Street candidates/graduates as identified in our inquiry frame: What do we know 
about our candidates? What are their opportunities for I earning here at Bank Street? 
Flow do our programs impact the practices of our graduates in the field? And, 
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what kind of influence do our graduates have on their own pupils? The goals of 
examining data gathered in response to these questions were to provide structured 
opportunities for explorations and conversations toward programmatic renewal as 
well asopportunitiesforindividual and collective growth, collaborative work with 
colleagues, and the chance to expand connections and communication across the 
divisions, departments, programs and interest groups of the College. 

Guided by principles of adult learning, we consciously created a curriculum 
by which a range of professionals from different parts of the institution with dif- 
ferent backgrounds and expertise could engage in meaningful conversation about 
data and its impl ications for their work. "Homework" activities preceded each day 
in which we made specific data available and asked participants to review, reflect 
upon, and ask questions of the data. For example, participants might be asked to 
read one of the domains of the Bank Street Continuum of Teaching, make predic- 
tions about where they thought graduates would be located within that domain, 
and then examine data from the Observation and Interview study revealing the 
locations (practices) of graduates. 

Each session began with an arts-related activity, designed to probean aspect of 
the data by working in an aesthetic, nonverbal mode of expression. For example, a 
movement specialist on the faculty led the group in an activity designed to explore 
contradictions between opposing and supporting forces, priorto our wrestling with 
data sets that both supported and challenged some of the assumptions of our work. 
Seminar sessions comprised the rest of the forum, each providing an opportunity 
to examine a data source within a homogenous group (e.g., program) and then 
within a heterogeneous group (e.g., cross-divisional). A set of guiding questions 
facilitated focused discussion of the themes, issues, and storylines across data sets 
and consideration of the implications of the data for our collective work. 

We believe it is also significant that the meetings took place off site, fostering 
asense of purpose and possibility and removing participants from the pul I of daily 
work assignments. 

Through the 5Fri days process, key learnings and challenges emerged. Structur- 
ally, we stress the importance of placing the adult learner at the center of program 
renewal efforts, incorporating the arts as a form of making meaning, and focusing 
on multiple pathways for change: individual, program (or other group), cultural 
and institutional. Some topics emerged as particularly salient for us at Bank Street 
including the variability of subject matter preparation, the difference in profes- 
sional trajectories between where our incoming candidates indicate they want to 
teach and where they actually teach as graduates, and cross-col lege communication 
around shared concerns. A II of these issues were deemed important and worthy of 
further attention, leading to an additional outcome of the process: a strong desire 
for continued collaborative opportunities to gather and examine aggregated data 
in support of our programs. 

Challenges in this process included pedagogical ones such as how best to dis- 
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play data to make it accessible to a wide range of participants and how to structure 
questions enabling these diverse participants to meaningfully discuss and utilize 
the information before them. Furthermore, some participants were "comfortable 
with relying on the idea that change occurs through this dynamic interaction" while 
others wondered skepti cal ly "W hat comesfrom the impact of 5F ri days, theresearch, 
the rubrics, looking at children’s work? Flow is data used in a meaningful way?” 

All members of the col lege community were invited to participate and were paid 
a stipend for their efforts. While the majority of participants worked in the Gradu- 
ate School, all divisions of the College were represented in the initiative. Forty-five 
participants were involved in the 5F ridays project in the first year, and sixty partici- 
pants were involved in the second. Faculty and staff reported high levels of satisfac- 
tion with the project— 97% reported that the 5Fridays experience met or exceeded 
their expectations. Significantly, 88% of the faculty and staff reported changes in 
their individual thinking and/or practices based on their experiences in the project. 
Changes included numerous modifications to courses to ameliorate perceived gaps 
in subject matter and assessment preparation; modifications to assessment practices 
within supervised fieldwork and advisement; and a greater emphasis on preparing 
candidates for urban school settings. For some faculty, anything less than 100% 
complete satisfaction of students was a sign of "failure” for themselves and for the 
institution. Others, however, tended towards a persistent "It ain’t broke” framework 
focusing only on data indicating candidates’ satisfaction. While aggregated data of- 
fered a new — and sometimes uncomfortable— assessment of candidates beyond an 
historic 'n of one,' it was sometimes used to bolster the case for "not fixing it.” 

Lessons Learned 

Given this extensive (and expensive) institutional renewal and development 
endeavor, a key question rests on the outcomes of this work: Did the processes, 
structures, and activities wesetin motion move the institution (and theindividuals 
within it) toward our initial goals in a meaningful way? Were there any unintended 
or unexpected outcomes to which we might point? What did we learn about the 
process of renewal itself and what might we share from our experiences in support 
of our colleagues in the field? 

Throughout the entirety of this five-year effort, external evaluators from the 
Center for Teaching Quality (CTQ) supported Bank Street's efforts by gathering 
evidence on both processes and outcomes of the project and serving as a "critical 
friend.” Toward the end of the grant period, CTQ undertook a study to assess how the 
work of individuals, groups of practitioners, and BankStreetCollegeasan institution 
had changed during the grant period with regard to the key areas targeted by theTNE 
i niti ative.T hedata col I ection forthiseval uation involved document review, individual 
interviews, and a series of focus group interviews, spanning a broad spectrum of 
members of the Bank Street community (M ontgomery & Berry, 2007). 
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T he authors and the proj ect’s CT 0 eval uators acknow I edge that addi ti onal influ- 
ences beyond theTNE initiative clearly played a role in these renewal processes, as 
theC ollegeexperienced other importanteventsduring this period including self-study 
via M iddle States accreditation, changes in staffing, and priorities of the College 
set through strategic planning. A statelevel accreditation process that followed this 
initiative also influenced the efforts described here. CTQ’s evaluation study was not 
designed to establish a direct causal link between theTNE initiative and institutional 
changes at the col lege. However, in its report CTQ cites interviews with administra- 
tors and faculty as revealing perceptions that often traced major changes they had 
experienced orobserved during the course of theTNE work. The evaluation reportis 
framed around three specific organizational change lenses: (a) individuals’ practices 
and beliefs, (b) collective practices and understandings, and (c) Bank Street College 
institutional structures. We reporttheir findings in this outcomes section and integrate 
their analysis with ourown conclusions about what welearned and accomplished and 
the challenges that continue to face us and other teacher preparation institutions. 

Change in Individuals’ Practices and Beliefs 

E ngagement i n the work of T N E at B ank Street i m pacted parti ci pants’ bel i ef s, 
understandings, and practicesin significant ways. Individuals developed new skills 
as observers and researchers through participating in structured observations and 
interviews and systematic examination of data. Novel to most of the participants, 
individuals gained a new acceptance and appreciation for what could be offered by 
the systematic collection of group level information about students and graduates. 
Not surprisingly, close examination of data led to new insights about Bank Street 
candidates' needs and interests and a perceived need for faculty to adjust their 
practice as instructors and advisors as a consequence. For example, data revealed 
a need to strengthen candidates’ ability to effectively utilize a wide range of tools 
to assess children’s progress and effectively communicate the results. 

Change at the Collective Level 

I nteractionsamong professional colleagues provided a key pathway forprog ram 
renewal at Bank Street. The broad-based, collaborative work of TNE introduced 
a model for meaningful self-studies for program renewal: collection and analysis 
of data and extensive collegial discussions about their programmatic implications. 
Through this model, faculty came to know and understand each other’s profes- 
sional roles and programs better. Key to this process was the fact that discussions 
were grounded in data. Implications of the data led faculty to own the findings 
and propose changes in a bottom-up rather than mandated top-down fashion. For 
example, program groups made a host of suggestions from requesting additional 
displays of data to link variables of interest to utilizing findings on math and sci- 
ence instruction to recommend a process to ensure that field work faculty observe 
teaching in all curriculum areas. 
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While the scope and scale of inquiry activity and the support structure for 
analysis and deliberation have been radically reduced since the close of theTNE 
project, various program groups withintheCol lege continue to seek data to support 
their work and rely on existing program structures for collective deliberation, as 
described in more detail below. 


Change at the Institutional Level 

Changes attheinstitutional level arecritical foroperationalizing, broadening, 
and sustaining changes in professional culture and new approaches to teaching 
and learning. At Bank Street, new tools and instruments have provided sources 
of common, aggregated data on Bank Street candidates and graduates. These 
include comprehensive entry, exitand alumni surveys that are now administered 
annually; the Continuum of Teaching, a rubric for assessing clinical practice; 
and the SOLO (Structure of the Observed Learning Outcome, Biggs & Collis, 
1982) framework for assessing the cognitive complexity of teaching assignments 
and student work samples. While we were unable to match student test scores 
to individual graduates, the SOLO framework did provide rich discussions of 
candidate/graduate teaching and student learning. Forexample, ourdata indicate 
that while graduates often express a goal of helping students achieve 'deeper' 
levels of cognitive understandi ng, thei r assignments as wel I as samples of student 
work are consistent with more'surface' levelsof reproduction and recall. Finally, 
the College has created an Office of Institutional Research, which supports the 
efforts of the College and its various programs to gather and organize data for 
decision-making, and the demand for these services and supports has been sub- 
stantial. Faculty and administrators have inundated this office with requests for 
survey data to help answer a host of programmatic questions and have sought a 
range of "outcome" measures. 

Additionally, new opportunities for collaborative, evidence-driven work have 
been put into place. The development of the Continuum of Teaching, the 01 S 
(Observation and Interview Study) and SOLO projects, the Induction Commit- 
tee work, and the 5Fri days seminars have provided new opportunities for faculty 
and administrators from all departments and divisions to work with each other 
in structured settings with a focus on data about teaching and learning. There is 
some indication that established meetings (i.e., division meetings that include 
cross-department attendance) are beginning to include examinations of data in 
their agendas, as well. For example, examination of exit survey data led two de- 
partments to highlight candidates’ need for greater support in meeting the needs of 
English Language Learners. Discussion of how to meet this need is taking place in 
monthly departmental meetings. In this way, even without continued funding, the 
5F ridays experiment/experience of gathering together to examine data and discuss 
its implications has been institutionalized within an existing structure. 

These collaborative efforts on relevant tasks have provided new institutional 
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opportunities for professional growth and renewal. Faculty engagement in develop- 
ing the Continuum led to adopting elements of it to respond to a state accreditation 
mandate for common standards, assessments, and rubrics by program. While some 
faculty have expressed reservations about this more formal assessment process 
(particularly in supervised field work) and questions can be raised about its use, 
faculty are beginning to discuss the value of such data gathering and are revisiting 
its contextual origins in theTNE work. 

Several faculty members described thework ofTN E as an importantopportunity 
for professional enhancement. Despite high demands on their time, faculty involved 
inTNE found that the professional growth and individual renewal it offered was well 
worth the time invested. Additional sources of knowledge and expertise have been 
integrated into the on-going operations of Bank Street College. Arts and Sciences 
(A&S) partners helped faculty identify subject matter know ledge gaps in candidates 
and graduatesand they contributed substantively to thedevelopmentoftheContinuum 
of Teaching. A new course offered through a partnership with theAmeri can M useum 
of Natural History is helping to address gaps in candidates' subject matter know I edge 
i n sci ence, and conti nued i nvol vement of A & S partners i n the work of B ank Street has 
also been institutionalized. School for Children faculty who participated in building 
the continuum are enacting a similar process to construct an instrument to support 
and assess the development of social responsibility in children. 

An increased focus on preparing candidates for urban, high-needs schools has 
begun as well. There is a much broader understanding among Bank Street educators 
of the hi gh proporti on of students i nterested i n teachi ng i n hi gh- needs, urban school s. 
Progress has been made in not only discussing the needs of these candidates, but also 
in beginning to formally establish an emphasis on U rban Education at Bank Street. 


Conclusions 

In all likelihood, the pressure on programs of teacher preparation to demon- 
strate their effectiveness— on the practices of their graduates and ultimately the 
work of the pupils in the classrooms of those graduates— will continue to mount 
in the foreseeable future. Consequently, as a field we must not only enhance our 
tools for assessing such outcomes, but also pay close attention to the means by 
which we will utilize such information to shape and inform our own professional 
programs and practices, in contemplating the results of one rich, yet challenging 
experience of designing and implementing a complex, multi-year initiative to 
foster institutional growth and renewal based on evidence of the efficacy of our 
work, we have attempted to address the challenges and opportunities provided by 
this experience. Our hope is that colleagues might draw from our experience in 
developing roadmaps to fit their own local contexts. Ultimately, we have a great 
deal of terrain left to cover as a field; we believe our best hope for success lies in 
working together in this effort. 
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